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CHAPTER 1 



Antecedents to government-sponsored new towns 

1. It is useful, at the outset, to consider some of the ideas and experiences of the 
Garden City Movement. This provides an historical background to the post-war 
conception of new towns and the ideological arguments concerning their ultimate 
ownership. 

2. The definition of a Garden City adopted in 1919 by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, in consultation with Ebenezer Howard, was 

‘a town designed for healthy living and industry of a size that makes possible 
a full measure of social life, but no larger; surrounded by a rural belt, the 
whole of the land being in public ownership or held in trust for the Community’. 1 

The idea of community ownership was fundamental to Howard’s plans. In 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow 2 he outlined the financial and organisational methods 
which could be used to achieve this ideal. First, the purchase money for the land 
was to be ‘raised on mortgage debenture, hearing interest at an average rate not 
exceeding £4 per cent’. The estate was to be legally vested in the names of trustees 
who would hold it ‘first, as a security for the debenture holders, and secondly, in 
trust for the people of the Garden City’. The company was to retain control of 
the land, selling only leaseholds. The income from ground rents, which would be 
‘based on the annual value of the land’, would be used to pay interest on the loans, 
to provide a sinking fund and, most important, to provide the council of the 
Garden City with funds to create and maintain ‘all necessary public works— roads, 
schools, parks, etc.’ 

3. As the value of the land rose, so the income would rise and be available for 
the welfare of the residents: 

‘As the greater part of this increased value is due to their social activities as 
a whole (i.e. in their collective capacity) it is in this capacity that they should 
receive the benefit, and not as private individuals’. 3 

The share of the ground-rents used for community purposes would increase over 
time because the dividends to the original investors were to be limited to 4 or 5 
per cent. The inhabitants ‘would also have the right, collectively, after a certain 
period, say, seven years, to purchase the undertaking of the Company at par’. 4 
The Company as original sponsor would then disappear and the assets would 
be used to repay the paid-up capital of the Company, ‘to make up a cumulative 
dividend of 5 per cent per annum thereon’, and to pay ‘any bonus not exceeding 

'As quoted in C. B. Purdom, The Building of Satellite Towns, London, 1925 (New Edition 
1949)j P- 44- 

2 Eben'ezer Howard, Garden Cities of Tomorrow, Faber, 1965 Edition, pp. 50-1. 

3 Memorandum by the Board of Directors of the First Garden City Company, 1904. 
t Prospectus of the Garden City Pioneer Company Limited, 1902. 
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10 per centum upon the amount paid up on the ordinary shares’. 1 The balance 
would be used ‘for the benefit of the town or its inhabitants’. 

4. These provisions raise a number of points of interest to the current debate on 
ultimate ownership. First, should the profit to the original investor, in the present 
case the Exchequer, be limited? Should the transfer be ‘at par’ as Howard 
suggested, or on some other basis ? Secondly, if it is decided that the ‘community’ 
should receive the assets, should this be, as Howard envisaged, the local com- 
munity, or the wider community represented by the nation? Thirdly, if it is 
decided that the local community should receive the assets, should the agency 
of control be the local authority, some public utility company sponsored by the 
local inhabitants and the local authority, or some other agency ? These are the 
fundamental questions with which we are concerned in the current study. 

5. Although Howard envisaged that the Company, and thus the community, 
should retain control of the freehold of the land, he suggested that the actual 
buildings (shops, factories and houses) should be built by private individuals, 
co-operative organisations and similar bodies rather than by the Company itself. 
The Company was to remain the landlord of the land only. Local authority 
building at the end of the nineteenth century was not yet playing a conspicuous 
role so Howard did not discuss the part it might play in the Garden Cities. 

6. Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City were founded in 1902 and 1919, to 
be the embodiment of these ideas, but circumstances prevented them from develop- 
ing entirely in the form that Howard envisaged. The aspects of their development 
with which we are concerned in this report are the tenure of the land, the owner- 
ship of the houses and the arrangements for eventual ownership. 



LETCHWORTH 2 

7. The initial idea of granting leases with ground-rent revisions every 10 years, 
to take advantage of increasing land values, was not a success. Few people took 
them up because of the uncertainty about future rent levels. Most of the leases 
granted were building leases for 99 years, with a fixed ground-rent. Increased 
land values were reaped by increasing the price of new leases as the town pro- 
gressed. It proved possible to preserve the integrity of ownership of the land. Up 
to the present, the first Garden City Company and its successor, the Letchworth 
Garden City Corporation, have retained ownership of the freehold of all the 
land, except that sold to local authorities and other public bodies for housing 
and the provisions of essential services. The arguments in favour of the leasehold 
system have been that the public reaps the betterment value and that control of 
redevelopment is more secure through ownership than through planning powers, 
which in any case belonged to the local authority, not to the Company. 



1 Op. cit. 

2 Most of the material for this section was obtained from C. B. Purdom, op. cit., and the same 
author’s The Letchworth Experiment, Dent 1963, but additional material was supplied by Letch- 
worth U.D.C. and Letchworth Garden City Corporation. 
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8. One factor that Howard had overlooked in the use of ground-rents to provide 
services normally provided by the rates was that during the initial period of 
development heavy expenditure would be needed — at a time when least income 
would be available. Thus, in Letchworth, where development was particularly 
slow in the first two years, the Company was very short of capital for the provision 
of essential site facilities and this further discouraged potential buyers. The 
problem of providing service facilities at the time of minimum income has been 
one that has worried local authorities in the post-1946 New Towns, though 
financial arrangements have been made to relieve their rate burden. 

9. Letchworth Garden City had a very slow start because of the lack of capital 
and services. In spite of the efforts of public utility societies to promote develop- 
ment, in 1907 the Garden City Company, against Howard’s original intention, 
decided that it was necessary to establish a subsidiary company to build workers’ 
cottages which private enterprise was not producing. The situation improved 
after 1909 when a Housing Act made public utility companies eligible for loans 
on special terms. A number of new societies were added to the existing ones 
and together these produced 1,060 houses up to 1914, more than half the total 
houses built. 

10. Up to 1914 just over 100 houses had been built in Letchworth by Hitchin 
Rural District Council, but in 1919 Letchworth was constituted an Urban District 
Council, and became one of the first local authorities to build houses under the 
Addison Act. They immediately started a scheme for 600 houses. In contrast, 
the public utility housing societies which had built so many houses before the 
war took a minor role. By 1939, the number of dwellings in the town was 5,300, 
of which 1,600 had been erected by housing societies, 1,350 by the Rural and 
Urban District Councils and the rest by private enterprise, mainly for owner- 
occupation. 

11. After the Second World War, building by the Urban District Council 
continued to be an important feature in the development of Letchworth. By 1 966, 
there were 8,380 dwellings in the town, of which 3,900 were owned by the council 
(who also had a further 567 under construction); 2,770 were owner-occupied 



Table 2 

Tenure of houses in Letchworth, 1914-1966 



Year 


Total 

houses 

built 


Garden 

City 

Company 


Housing 

societies 


Local 

authorities 


Private 


1914.. 


1,986 


n.a. 


1,060 


110 


n.a. 


1939.. 


5,300 


n.a. 


1,600 


1,350 


2,350 


1963.. 


7,500 


n.a. 


n.a. 


3,350 


n.a. 


1966.. 


8,300 


318 


1,392 


3,900 


2,770 



n.a.=not available. 
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leasehold houses; 1,392 belonged to housing societies; and 318 had been built 
by the Garden City Company and its subsidiary companies whose assets were 
subsequently vested in the Letchworth Garden City Corporation. 

12. Thus the pattern of ownership of housing which emerged was very different 
from that envisaged by Howard. The co-operatives and other housing societies 
had played a very large role up to the First World War but after that the local 
authority took over the provision of low cost houses. On the other hand, after the 
initially difficult stage, the Company had, as planned, kept out of the field of 
house-building, leaving it to private enterprise and the local authority. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY 1 

13. Welwyn Garden City was founded, again on Howard’s initiative, in 1919. 
The area purchased lay in four different parishes of three rural districts, so a 
new parish of Welwyn Rural District Council was formed to facilitate local 
authority development in the area, notably the provision of housing under the 
Housing Acts. Later, an arrangement was made whereby the parish alone bore 
the rate burden for the expenses incurred in the Garden City by the Rural District 
Council. The financial separation naturally gave rise to a demand for complete 
autonomy and in 1927 the Urban District Council was formed. The same arrange- 
ment, the separation of a parish which should later achieve urban status, was 
advocated by the Reith Committee for the post-war new towns. 

14. In Welwyn, as in Letchworth, the principle of leasehold sales was adhered 
to. When a Development Corporation took over the assets in 1947, they continued 
this policy in general, though granting longer leases. At the same time, the 
Ministry decided that the Urban District Council should have the right to acquire 
the land involved in its own housing schemes, together with the land necessary 
for ancillary services and amenities such as playgrounds. 

15. In Welwyn, perhaps through force of circumstances, the company showed 
far more willingness to build houses than had their counterpart in Letchworth, 
although development actually started with building by a public utility society 
formed by the company. Other public utility societies were also formed, but the 
cheapest houses which both the Company and societies could provide were small 
houses for sale to middle-class buyers. The provision of lower cost rented houses 
was left to Welwyn Rural District Council which began building in the area in 
1921. By 1927 when the Urban District Council was founded, about 450 local 
authority houses had been built, slightly less than a third of the total number in 
the town. Most of the houses had been built by the Company, its subsidiaries and 
the public utility societies ; a few had been built and sold by speculative builders 
and even fewer by individual owner-occupiers. 

16. The new Urban District Council had plans for extensive house building but 
ran into difficulties in obtaining authorisation and loans to build because of the 



‘Most of the material for this section was derived from C. B. Purdom, The Buildins of 
Satellite Towns (op. cit.). 
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government emphasis on building for slum clearance and the relief of overcrowd- 
ing. They therefore had to restrict themselves to small schemes, while private 
enterprise and the Garden City Company, through its subsidiaries, provided most 
of the houses. In 1947, when the Development Corporation was formed, there was 
a good balance between privately-owned houses, local authority houses and 
those belonging to the Garden City Company and it subsidiaries. 



Table 3 

Tenure of houses in Welwyn Garden City, 1947 





Number of dwellings 


Urban District Council: 




Weekly-rented 


1,496 


Garden City Company and subsidiaries : 


Weekly-rented 


1,342 


Monthly-rented. . 


725 


Owner-occupied and privately owned . . 


1,008 


TOTAL 


4,571 



17. The example of Welwyn and Letchworth affected the evidence to the Reith 
Committee and thus its conclusion of 1946. Those who were concerned with the 
management of the Garden Cities advocated a variety of house ownership. 
J. L. Reiss, following the Letchworth model, advocated that the land-owning 
and site developing agency should not build houses. The Committee decided in 
favour of something nearer the Welwyn model — with the development corpora- 
tion building in the same manner as the Welwyn Company. 

The ultimate ownership of the assets of Letchworth and Welwyn 

18. In neither Letchworth nor Welwyn was any use made of the provision that 
the assets of the Garden City Company might be taken over by the local com- 
munity after about seven years. In both towns the Companies still existed in 
1946 when the Reith Committee made their recommendations on government- 
sponsored new towns. Thus the question of the ownership of these two towns was 
caught up in the issue of the ownership and management of new towns in general 
and the provisions of the 1946 New Towns Act. 

19. The situations of the two towns differed in that Letchworth was considered 
to be substantially completed whilst Welwyn was only half-finished. In September 
1946, Welwyn Urban District Council requested the Minister to appoint a 
development corporation to continue the development of the town under the 
New Towns Act which had become law the month before. In October 1947, the 
Minister announced that he had decided to do this. An enquiry was held and the 
order creating the development corporation was made in May 1948. At this time, 
the Urban District Council tried to acquire the freehold, ground-rents and lease- 
hold of all monthly- and weekly-rented houses, the freehold of all the land on which 
houses had been built and the land on which they themselves proposed to build. 
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This would have made the development corporation purely a landlord of 
commercial and industrial property, and a land development agency. Though 
the 1946 Act envisaged ultimate ownership of new town assets by the local 
authorities, the Minister decided that Welwyn Urban District Council should 
be granted at this stage the right to purchase only the land involved in its own 
housing schemes. How much Welwyn’s request for a development corporation 
was affected by the provisions in the 1946 Act for ultimate ownership, how much 
by dislike of the Company or other factors is a matter for conjecture. 

20. In 1947, Letchworth Urban District Council followed Welwyn’s example in 
requesting the appointment of a development corporation. In so doing they were 
influenced by the statement made by the Minister in his Explanatory Memorandum 
on the draft designation order for that town. 

‘It has already been explained that the expansion of Welwyn Garden City 
is an integral part of the Greater London Plan. The creation of New Towns 
and the expansion of existing towns in the Outer Country Ring on the one 
hand, and decentralisation from the overcrowded areas of London on the 
other, are two complementary aspects of the same policy. A private company, 
concerned only with expansion, and having no responsibilities for decentralisa- 
tion, could hardly be expected to ensure the complete co-ordination of these 
two aspects in the same way as they would be ensured by a public corporation 
created by the Minister and acting in accordance with his general directions. 

The Minister, in any event, thinks it undesirable that a private company, 
however public-spirited, should, by virtue of its ownership of most of the land 
and buildings, be in a position to determine the character of a whole town and 
the living conditions of the majority of its inhabitants. Such power, if it is to be 
vested in one hand, should, it seems to him, be vested not in a private concern, 
but in a body representing the people. If a town is to be in one ownership, it 
should be in the ownership of the people of the town; and this will be the 
position if the development is carried out under the New Towns Act, since the 
Act provides that when the Minister is satisfied that the purposes for which a 
Development Corporation was established have been substantially achieved, 
he may, with the consent of the Treasury, provide for the transfer of the under- 
taking to the Local Authority within whose area the New Town is situated’. 1 

21 . This request by the Council was made without consultation with the Company 
and they strongly opposed it. At a meeting with the Minister they gave an assurance 
that they ‘were anxious to play their part in the completion of the town and would 
take steps to co-operate with the Ministry in receiving industry and population 
from London, and that on completion of the development of Letchworth they 
would put themselves in the same position as a development corporation 
and dispose of their assets to the Council’. 2 In view of these and other assurances 
the Minister decided not to constitute a development corporation for the town. 

22. It is not appropriate here to document the post-war history of Letchworth. 
The full story of how speculation developed in the Company’s shares, how one 



'Quoted in C. B. Purdom, The Letchworth Achievement, Dent, 1963, pp. 36-7. 

2 Loc. cit. 
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speculative group gained majority control and how a private bill was promoted 
for the establishment of an ad hoc corporation to take over the Company, is told 
in C. B. Purdom’s book The Letchworth Achievement. The Letchworth Garden 
City Corporation Bill passed into law in 1962. The Corporation is, unlike the 
New Town Development Corporations, a permanent body. There is no question 
(either under the present legislation or under discussion) of the assets being 
transferred to the Commission for the New Towns or to the local authority. 

23 . The Letchworth Corporation have the statutory duties of managing, develop- 
ing, extending and turning to account the estate as a public service on behalf of the 
town. Profits derived from the land on which the town stands are to be used for 
the benefit of the residents of Letchworth, so in this respect Howard’s concept 
of land held in trust for the Community’ has been fulfilled, although at a financial 
cost greater than had been contemplated. The Act did not make Letchworth a 
‘new town’ in the technical sense of the New Towns Act, as the Corporation are 
an independent public enterprise, though four out of six of the members are 
government nominated. The Corporation do not receive government financial 
support. They have to raise their own funds and, subject to Ministerial approval, 
have borrowing powers similar in certain respects to those of a local authority. 
The Corporation are the land-owner of the district but inherited only 300 houses 
from their predecessors. 

24. The financial arrangements under Section 15 of the Letchworth Garden City 
Corporation Act 1962 were that the Corporation should pay the amount which 
the undertaking would have been expected to realise if sold on the open market at 
the day of transfer, given a willing buyer and a willing seller and on the assumption 
that the estate was to be maintained as an entity following the principles upon 
which Letchworth Garden City had been founded and managed. The award made 
by the Lands Tribunal was £3,000,000. 

The relevance of Welwyn and Letchworth to the current debate 

25. The situation of Letchworth is outside the terms of reference of this study 
in that the ownership of the housing is already settled— and Letchworth is not 
technically a ‘new town’. The present situation of Welwyn Garden City is now 
the same as that of the other new towns and will be considered with them. Never- 
theless, the importance of the Garden City experience should not be underesti- 
mated. The next chapters, which describe the controversy over ownership in the 
government new towns, will reinforce the feeling that though the issues at debate 
have been complicated by subsequent developments and government sponsorship 
they have not fundamentally changed since Howard first wrote about community 
ownership. 
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Chapter 1 

The emergence of a new towns policy 

1 . In spite of the efforts of the Town and Country Planning Association and the 
other groups interested in new towns, there was no move by the central govern- 
ment in the ’twenties and ’thirties to follow the example of Letchworth and 
Welwyn. Some city authorities, however, developed major estates as ‘satellites’ 
with their own community facilities and sometimes with provision for local 
industry. In Wythenshawe, ‘the nearest approach to a complete new town. . . 
developed by a public authority in Britain’, 1 Manchester Corporation carried 
out all the functions of landowner, planner, developer, builder and local authority, 
with the exception that it did not construct the factories. Liverpool Corporation 
developed Speke in the same way, except that it acquired and used powers under 
a private act to build factories for letting. At Becontree, the London County 
Council purchased the land, prepared the plans and carried out nearly all the 
development (except schools and other buildings provided by the local authorities 
of the area). 

2. These developments were frequently criticised for their ‘one class’ character- 
istics. In evidence to the New Towns Committee one spokesman said that in 
Speke and Wythenshawe it was doubtful whether there would ‘ever be a sub- 
stantial mixture of various social classes’. 2 At Becontree, ‘a certain amount of 
the more choice residential sites were reserved for the building of larger houses 
by private enterprise’, but ‘for years no private builders would take the sites. . . . 
Eventually, not long before the war, the L.C.C. itself built the larger houses. It 
was significant, however, that the applicants for these houses were almost entirely 
people living in the existing council houses whose economic position had improved 
as the result of more than one member of the family earning. Becontree is a 
working-class area and is unlikely to be anything else’. 3 Evidence such as this 
made the New Towns Committee very keen to attract a variety of types of people 
to the new towns. 

3. Although there was no central government policy on the formation of new 
towns, the Garden City idea became more and more current throughout the 
inter-war period. The Town and Country Planning Association and the Garden 
City Companies gave evidence to the Chamberlain Committee on Unhealthy 
Areas 4 and to the Marley Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns (1935) 5 
both of which recommended encouragement of garden cities. The most important 
inquiry to which evidence in favour of the development of new towns was submitted 

1 Memorandum of Evidence to the New Towns Committee, by R. L. Reiss, 1946, pp. 2-3 (un- 
published). 

2 Lee. cit. 

3 For further discussion of this point see P. Willmott, The Evolution of a Community ; A Study 
of Dagenham after Forty Years, Routledge, 1963. 

4 Interim Report of the Committee Appointed by the Minister of Health to Consider and Advise 
on the Principles to be Followed in Dealing with Unhealthy Areas, 1920. 

3 Report of the Departmental Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite Towns, 1935. 
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was the Barlow Commission, 1 which recommended dispersal from the congested 
cities. In 1943 and 1944 Sir Patrick Abercrombie produced plans for the County 
of London and for Greater London. The latter was crucial to the new towns’ move- 
ment in that it recommended that nearly half a million of the one and three- 
quarter million people to be displaced from the conurbation should be housed 
in ten new towns, for which sites were suggested. 

4. In 1943 the Ministry of Town and Country Planning was established and 
at about that time the three major political parties set up post-war reconstruction 
committees to formulate programmes. In all three, the building -of new towns 
was mentioned, a fact not unconnected with the presence of Town and Country 
Planning Association members on each. In the 1 945 election, however, new towns 
did not figure conspicuously in the party programmes and it was therefore rather 
a surprise when one of the first actions of the new Minister of Town and Country 
Planning was to set up a New Towns Committee to examine the methods of 
promoting new towns. 

5. The New Towns Committee, with Lord Reith as Chairman, was appointed in 
October 1945: 

‘to consider the general questions of the establishment, development, organisa- 
tion and administration that will arise in the promotion of New Towns in 
furtherance of the policy of planned decentralisation from congested urban 
areas ; and in accordance therewith to suggest guiding principles on which such 
Towns should be established and developed as self-contained and balanced 
communities for work and living’. 

6. The Reith Committee covered a very wide variety of topics in their three 
reports. 2 Their recommendations were fairly closely followed in the 1946 New 
Towns Act 3 and in the development of the new towns but there are some important 
aspects in which the recommendations were not put into practice. It is difficult to 
tell, without a much more detailed study, how often this was the result of govern- 
ment policy and how often force of circumstances or a combination of the two. 
Here the main recommendations that are relevant to the current study are sum- 
marised. Each section is followed by an account of the actual arrangements made 
in the new towns. This provides the necessary background to the following chapter 
which describes the growing controversy in the ’fifties and ’sixties concerning the 
ultimate ownership of the new towns. 

The agency 

7. The findings of the Reith Committee concerning the most suitable agency for 
development were as follows: — 

(1) Each scheme for a new town should be treated separately and one agency 
should be responsible for each. 



1 Report of the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population , Cmd. 6153, 
1940. 

2 Interim Report of the New Towns Committee, Cmd. 6759, March 1946; Second Interim 
Report , Cmd. 6794, April 1946; and Final Report, Cmd. 6876, July 1946. 

throughout the following discussion reference is made to legislation which has now been 
consolidated, for England and Wales, in the New Towns Act 1965 and, for Scotland, in the 
New Towns (Scotland) Act, 1968. 
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(2) This single agency should be generally responsible for planning and 
development. 

(3) The agency chosen should have no other responsibilities. 

(4) A government-sponsored public corporation, financed by the Exchequer, is 
the most suitable agency. 

(5) Ordinary commercial enterprise is not an appropriate agency. 

(6) A housing association is not an appropriate agency. 

(7) Provision should be made for local authorities to initiate the creation of 
new towns if they desire to do so (through) the formation of a local authority- 
sponsored corporation. 

8. These recommendations, with the exception of the last, were given effect in 
the 1946 Act and in the later development of the new towns. An additional 
provision was made whereby the same development corporation could act for 
two or more new towns, 1 but in general one was to be created for each new town. 
No provision was made for any agency other than a government sponsored 
development corporation, in spite of intensive lobbying. A number of people have 
expressed regret that other types of agency were not tried; Osborn and Whittick, 
for instance, have stated a case for ‘some reliable form of free-enterprise limited- 
profit agency’. 2 Spokesmen for the local authorities, particularly the London 
Boroughs, were disappointed, in the early years, that there were no local authority 
sponsored new towns, since housing development in the existing ones seemed 
so slow. 3 However, once the initial difficulties were overcome, there was little 
serious criticism of the use of development corporations as the agency for develop- 
ment. 

Finance 

9. The Reith Committee recommended that the government-sponsored corpora- 
tions should be financed by the State and that there should be relief from payment 
of interest during the early years of development. 4 They stressed several times 
that: 

‘It is most important that the financial autonomy and responsibility of the 
corporation shall be assured, and that development shall not be delayed or re- 
stricted by discussions of policy arising over applications for public advances’. 5 

10. The very strong recommendation that development corporations should have 
‘freedom of action comparable with that of a commercial undertaking’ was not 
adhered to either in the 1946 Act (Sections 3 and 12) or in the interpretation and 
enforcement of the relevant sections. In Section 12 Subsection (7) it was laid 
down that proposals should be ‘approved by the Minister with the concurrence 
of the Treasury as being likely to secure for the corporation a return which is 



J New Towns Act, 1946, Section 16(1). 

2 F. J. Osborn and A. Whittick, The New Towns; the Answer to Megalopolis , Leonard Hill, 
1963, pp. 86-7. These authors argued that ‘this might not only speed up our own progress, but 
also give a lead to other countries more distrustful of government initiative*. 

3 .ff.C. Debates, Vol. 468, Col. 1651 , 27th October 1949. 

4 (First ) Interim Report, paragraphs 13 and 17. 

5 Second Interim Report, paragraph 51. 
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reasonable, having regard to all the circumstances, when compared with the cost 
of carrying out those proposals’. This clause has been stringently interpreted and 
tight controls have been imposed on the expenditure of even relatively small 
sums of money by development corporations. 

11. Looking into the future the Committee did not make any recommendations, 
but noted that: 

‘The disposal of the surplus revenues (in excess of interest and amortization 
charges) which may be expected at a later stage, will be a matter for decision 
when that position is reached. They could be applied for the benefit of the 
town and its inhabitants, or for such other public purposes as the appropriate 
minister may then approve’. 1 

For many years the question of surpluses did not arise but in the late ’fifties it 
became the crux of the argument on future ownership. 

Ownership of sites 

12. On the question of land ownership the Reith Committee favoured the corpora- 
tion’s holding the freehold of the whole new town site. The leasehold system of 
land tenure was recommended 2 because the use of positive covenants and leases 
arranged to end at the same time could be used to control present and future 
development : 

‘Control by virtue of ownership is also more certain than control by byelaws 
or by the Planning Acts’. 3 

The same system was suggested for Scotland although up to then its use in that 
country was almost unknown. 4 It was recommended that leases should normally 
be for not longer than 99 years. 

13. The New Towns Act followed these recommendations but allowed for 
exceptions ‘with the consent of the Minister’. Exceptions have been made, notably 
in the sale of land to private house builders, in the sale of houses with freehold 
title and, in Scotland, where development corporations have not found leasehold 
sales acceptable, in the use of feuhold title. 

Building development 

14. 

‘Development should be undertaken partly by the agency and partly, where 
it so determines, by other bodies or persons under leases granted by the 
agency. . . . The powers of development of the agency should be as wide as 
those of any ordinary landowner’. 5 

The 1946 Act adhered to this recommendation although, in practice, development 
corporations themselves carried out much more of the development than the 
Committee had probably envisaged in the light of the precedents of Letchworth 
and Welwyn. 



^Second Interim Report , paragraph 53. 

2 Second Interim Report, paragraphs 15-20. 

3 Second Interim Report, paragraph 15. 

4 Second Interim Report, paragraph 20. 

5 Second Interim Report, paragraph 14. 
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Local government status of the new community 

15. 

‘Where the site is in the area of more than one local authority the boundaries 
should be adjusted. The area should be created a separate civil parish and 
urban district powers be granted in due course. There should be corresponding 
action in Scotland’. 1 

Arrangements have not always been made to adjust local authority boundaries 
to the new town area. This was not provided for in the 1946 Act and has been 
left to the initiative of the local authorities themselves. In a few cases, well ad- 
vanced new towns still have their designated areas divided between two or more 
local authorities, while others form part of a much larger rural district council’s 
area. 2 

Co-operation with the local authority 

16. The Reith Committee recommended that ‘it should be obligatory on the 
corporation ... to develop and maintain co-operative relations with the local 
authority and residents of the area, and to create the machinery necessary for 
that purpose’. 3 The 1946 Act required ‘consultation’ on planning decisions 4 and 
allowed the development corporations to assist local authorities financially in 
the provision of services, 5 but no particular machinery for co-operation was 
suggested and very little materialised in the course of development until the last 
few years. 6 

17. The 1946 Act followed the Reith Committee in its provisions for the appoint- 
ment of members to the development corporations : 

‘The members of a development corporation . . . shall be appointed by the 
Minister after consultation with such local authorities as appear to him to be 
concerned with the development of the new town, and in appointing members 
of the corporation the Minister shall have regard to the desirability of securing 
the services of one or more persons resident in or having special knowledge 
of the locality in which the new town will be situated’. 7 

18. It will be noticed that though it was recommended that local people should 
be appointed to the development corporation and that the local authority should 
be consulted, these local members were not to be specifically representatives of 
the local authority, and there was nothing mandatory about the appointment of 
local members. This became a source of complaint by the local authorities. 8 
Thus even if a councillor were accepted as a local authority nominee, he was 



1 Second Interim Report, paragraphs 77-80. 

2 E.g. Aycliffe and Cwmbran; Bracknell and Peterlee. 

3 (First) Interim Report , paragraph 10. 

4 New Towns Act, 1946, Section 3(1). 

5 New Towns Act, 1946, Section 11. 

developments in the form of liaison committees, joint committees etc. are discussed below, 
pp. 80-4. 

7 New Towns Act, 1946, Second Schedule (1). 

8 E.g. Basildon, H.C . Debates, Vol. 480, Col. 753, 7th November 1950; Peterlee, Vol. 608, 
Col. 351, 30th June 1959; Harlow, op, cit ., Col. 358. 
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appointed as an individual and retained his membership of the corporation even 
if he lost his seat on the council or the majority party changed. The government 
argued that membership of development corporations should not be politically 
determined but more recently it has been acknowledged that local authority 
membership helps co-operation between the authorities. However, the situation 
has become anomalous in a different way in that the continued membership of 
‘ex-representatives’ of the local authority prevents the nomination of new ones, 
or else there becomes a ‘congestion’ of past and present local authority nominees 
on the corporation. 

Central Advisory Commission 

19. The 1946 Act also ignored the Reith Committee’s recommendation that a 
Central Advisory Commission should be established to provide central co-ordina- 
tion, information and advice. 1 The absence of such a body was felt from the very 
start by the development corporations and has resulted in the lack of formal 
machinery for pooling experience and providing a forum for the discussion of 
common problems. 

The process of settlement 

20. To achieve a stable, economically independent town, the Committee felt 
it was essential to provide a variety of employment. 2 Although new towns were 
‘primarily designed toprovideforpeopleand industry formerly over-concentrated 
. . . this should not be their only object’ and they ‘should be free to accept newly 
started and spontaneously migrating industries and other businesses, and to 
furnish accommodation for the workers of all types wherever they may come 
from’. 3 Furthermore: 

‘When the need for housing outpaces the transfer of industry, special arrange- 
ments must be made for transport between the new town and the present places 
of employment. ... A semi-dormitory which gradually becomes self-contained 
is better than a suburb which is a dormitory for all time’. 4 

‘And while priority should always be given, in the letting of houses, to the 
demand from people already lodging in the town or being offered local employ- 
ment or taking up any occupation in the town, the agency should also provide 
as rapidly as it can for unoccupied persons who may choose to live there. For 
example, retired persons are a large and growing class, and their settlement in 
new towns will, directly or indirectly, help to relieve congestion elsewhere’. 3 
These views have been adhered to fairly closely in practice by the development 
corporations. The London ring new towns have tried to give much more preced- 
ence to London emigrants than the tone of the first quotation suggested, but the 
need to fill particular jobs has frequently forced them to relax the requirement. 
However, the recommendation that , accommodation should be provided for 
‘unoccupied persons’, particularly retired people, has not had high priority 



1 (First) Interim Report, paragraph 11, and Final Report, paragraphs 283-93. 

2 Second Interim Report, paragraph 21. 

3 Second Interim Report, paragraph 23. 

4 Second Interim Report, paragraph 26. 

5 Second Interim Report , paragraph 24, 
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because of the urgent needs of industry, and provision for the elderly has only in 
recent years found a conspicuous place in the programmes of development 
corporations. 

Social structure 

21. The Reith Committee saw the new towns as potential instruments of social 
reform as well as examples of good physical planning. 1 They were concerned that 
a new town should be ‘one of diverse and balanced social composition’, 2 and 
thought that apart from providing a wide range of employment opportunities 
one way to achieve this was to provide from the very beginning a number of larger 
more expensive houses. Some of these could be built by the development corpora- 
tion, others by housing associations and private builders, either for sale or letting. 
In addition they hoped to help break down the tendency for classes to segregate 
by locating ‘skilfully the sites for houses of all classes in the various neighbour- 
hoods’ and providing ‘at the earliest stage suitable buildings for various ameni- 
ties’. 3 

22. The development corporations did attempt to prevent ‘class segregation’ in 
the layout of their earlier estates but many found that their attempts to ‘mix’ 
people were unpopular amongst the tenants. They have, therefore, more recently 
tended towards segregation of types of houses, even if only into relatively small 
groups. The provision of higher cost houses was started immediately by most 
development corporations, but provision by agencies other than the development 
corporations themselves has not, in general, been extensive. This point is con- 
sidered at greater length in the following section. 

Agencies for house building 

23. The Reith Committee’s views on the agencies which should provide houses 
changed in the course of their deliberations. In their final report they placed less 
stress on the role of local authority building than in their interim reports, 4 but 
the need for variety was still emphasised : 

‘We have already pointed out that to secure a true social balance dwellings of 
all classes must be built in due proportions. In towns generally the majority 
of houses are for weekly letting. These can at present only be produced at 
sufficiently low rents with the aid of public finance and subsidies under the 
Housing Acts. The agency itself must be prepared to undertake housing on 
a considerable scale. It will have to ensure a sufficiency of houses for the staffs 
and workers of businesses coming to the town. As already mentioned it should 
see that larger as well as small houses are built and houses for sale as well as 
for letting, and encouragement should be given to private builders and housing 
associations. In all neighbourhoods sites should be made available for houses 
to be built to owner’s requirements, and the agency should, where necessary, 
facilitate arrangements for building licences, contracts and loans from local 



1 Final Report, paragraphs 22-5. 

2 Final Report, paragraph 24. 

2 Final Report, paragr aph 25. 

\First) Interim Report, paragraph 1 ; Second Interim Report, paragraphs 60-2. 
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authorities or building societies. A large part of the weekly rented housing 
may be provided by dispersing authorities on sites leased from the agency, and 
in a major extension of an existing small town some may be provided by the 
local authority of the town’. 1 

24. In the event there has been no building in new towns by ‘dispersing’ local 
authorities, and the majority of houses have been provided for renting by develop- 
ment corporations. Though there was some pressure in the early post-war years 
for the provision of houses by ‘exporting’ authorities (notably from the Metro- 
politan Essex authorities in connection with Basildon New Town), it has been 
generally accepted that this would compromise the essential objective of develop- 
ing new towns as places in which the population both live and work. The develop- 
ment corporations have largely restricted the allocation of their houses to those 
who will work in the town: this is their primary aim. Local authorities, on the 
other hand, are much more concerned with the issue of ‘housing need’. As an 
early report from Hemel Hempstead noted : 

‘The transfer of population looks very different to a local authority with a long 
list of applications for housing and to a development corporation concerned 
with creating a balanced community’. 2 

A circular issued by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning in 1949 under- 
lined both the point and the firm commitment to an industrial selection policy: 
‘Houses cannot in general be allocated merely by drawing tenants direct from 
the housing lists of the exporting authorities: allocation must be accompanied 
by labour selection’. 3 

An industrial selection scheme was established for this purpose. 4 

25. Given this situation there seemed no reason why any agency other than the 
development corporation should provide houses for letting to the incoming 
population. A similar issue arose over owner-occupation: if houses were provided 
privately, how was ‘balance’ to be controlled ? There were, however, other issues. 
First, private building was strictly controlled in the late ’forties and early ’fifties : 
the nationally-determined priority was for houses built for renting. Even when 
controls over private building were relaxed (and finally abolished in 1954) there 
did not appear to be much demand or scope for owner-occupation in the new 
towns, particularly in view of the restriction on the sale of freeholds. In any case 
the effort of the development corporations was concentrated on expanding and 
maintaining their own building programmes. It was not until late in the ’fifties 
and in the ’sixties that the demand for owner-occupation and an acceptance of 
the desirability of increasing the provision of privately-owned houses grew to 
significant proportions. By this time some of the towns were substantially 



'Final Report, paragraph 123. 

2 Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation, First Annual Report, 31st March 1948, New 
Towns Reports, House of Commons Paper No. 113, 1949, p. 66. 

3 Ministry of Town and Country Planning, Movement of Population to New and Expanded 
Towns, December 1949. 

4 See J. B. Cullingworth, ‘Some Administrative Problems of Planned Overspill: The Selection 
of Tenants for the New and Expanded Towns for London’, Public Administration, Winter 1959, 
pp. 343-59. 
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completed and others were well advanced; as a result the great majority of 
houses built in the new towns have been provided by development corporations. 

Future ownership of the new towns 

26. The main question with which we are concerned in this study is the only one 
on which the Reith Committee could not agree. The majority were in favour of 
leaving the assets with a slightly modified development corporation ; the minority 
favoured transferring the assets to the local authorities. The summary of con- 
clusions ran as follows ; 1 

‘When the town has reached maturity, it will have to be decided whether the 
agency should be dissolved and the assets and liabilities taken over at valuation 
by the local authority or some national body, or whether the agency should 
continue in being, modified in constitution, as landowners and estate managers. 
In the latter case, the functions of the local authority would be the same as 
in any other town : for example, maintenance and lighting of roads, the disposal 
of sewage, planning control, housing and local government generally. The 
agency, continuing as land-owner, would in respect of all buildings belonging 
to it, settle rents, determine policy for lettings of shops and factories, and 
undertake the maintenance of its own buildings: it would determine, subject 
to normal planning controls and to general government direction, when and 
how redevelopment should take place. 

Land owned by a corporation would be just as definitely in public ownership 
as if it were held by a local authority. . . . There is no reason why it, as estate 
owner, and the local authority should not function together harmoniously in 
their respective spheres. Some, however, think that the ownership of the land 
should eventually pass to the local authority. Experience has shown that the 
quality and efficiency of local authorities are closely related to the degree of 
responsibility which they possess. One advantage of democratic forms of 
government is that the public possession of power can stimulate a public 
sense of responsibility. On this ground it has been represented that the citizens 
of a new town will accept their civic responsibilities with added eagerness if 
they know that their town will ultimately belong to them in the most exact ' 
sense. On the other hand, some feel that there are disadvantages and dangers 
in the one body being both landlord of the entire area and local authority. 
Though there are at present substantial areas of towns owned by local authori- 
ties, there is no case where the entire area of a town is so owned. The problems, 
which are inseparable from monopoly might present themselves here; and 
continuity of policy in the management of the estate might be e ndan gered 
by the changes of personnel natural to and proper in a publicly-elected body. 

A large majority of the Committee incline to the opinion that it may prove 
unwise to combine the functions of landowner and local authority in a single 
body. It should be noted, however, that the matter will be unlikely to need 
decision for some twenty years, and the issue may be determined in the mean- 
time by national land policy. 

If it is decided to retain the corporation in being it will be necessary to make 
some changes in its constitution. The qualifications necessary in a body that 

1 Second Interim Report, paragraphs 82-6, 
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is to create a new town are somewhat different from those in one which is 
increasingly to act as landowner and estate manager. When the major work of 
construction is completed, we suggest that it would then be appropriate to 
include in the governing body a minority of members — possibly two — resident 
in the town and elected by the inhabitants by direct vote’. 

27. The 1946 New Towns Act, however, envisaged that at least a substantial 
part of the assets should be vested in local government, though an outright 
commitment was resisted. Clause 15 provided that : 

‘Where the Minister is satisfied that the purposes for which a development 
corporation was established under this Act have been substantially achieved, 
and is further satisfied, with the concurrence of the Treasury, that the cir- 
cumstances are not such as to render it expedient on financial grounds to defer 
the disposal of the undertaking of the corporation under this section, he shall 
by order provide for the winding up and dissolution of the corporation. 

At any time after an order has been made under the last foregoing subsection, 
the Minister may, with the consent of the Treasury, by order provide for the 
transfer of the undertaking or any part of the undertaking of the corporation 
to such local authority (being an authority within whose area the new town 
is situated) as may be specified in the order or, in so far as that undertaking 
consists of a statutory undertaking, to such statutory undertakers as may be so 
specified’. 

28. The subsequent debate on the subject of future ownership, the setting up 
of the Commission for the New Towns and the controversy since 1959 form 
the subject of the next chapter. 
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The debate on future ownership 

1 . The question of ultimate ownership of the new towns was first raised in Parlia- 
ment during the debates on the New Towns Bill in June, 1946. The Minister told 
the House: 

• ■ it is the intention, when the development of a New Town is substantially 
complete, to wind up the corporation and by agreement with the local authori- 
ties to transfer the assets and liabilities of the corporation to the local authority 
... of the area in which the New Town is situated’. 1 
At that time there was some uneasiness that the local authorities who took over 
the new towns might be saddled with heavy liabilities 2 but, during the Third 
Reading Debates, the Minister gave the assurance 3 that the development corpora- 
tions would not be wound up until the new towns were well and truly on their 
feet. He did not, however, want to tie his successor down to any particular criteria 
for assessing when this stage was reached but said it should be ‘for the local 
authority to make representations’ when they felt able to take over. He was asked 
if the point would be ‘when the local authority could administer the new town 
with the same measure of success as it was developed under the corporation’. 
The Minister thought this would be the case and that the point of transfer would 
be when the town had ‘all its services going, its shopping centre, its community 
facilities, its churches, its cinemas, its public houses . . . when the Corporation 
has done its work, even though the town has not reached its ultimate population’. 

2. Whatever the decision about the stage of transfer, the Minister felt it was: 
‘right that members should know when the corporation is appointed that it 
will definitely come to an end when the work has been done and that it will not 
be subject to the vagaries of both Houses of Parliament’. 4 

3. The Opposition in 1946 were also against the development corporations be- 
coming a permanency because they feared the loss of normal democratic controls 
and the permanent extension of public enterprise into the commercial field. 
These fears were strongly expressed despite the fact that the 1946 Act provided 
for a variety of housing ownership within the new towns: by local authorities, 
private enterprise, housing associations and private individuals. The Member 
for Cirencester and Tewkesbury said that, as the proposed legislation stood, 
the Treasury ‘for some financial purpose only’ could ‘prolong the existence 
of the development corporation beyond the point justified by the task’ it was 
founded to carry out. 5 This was to be qu oted 6 against him in 1959 when the Bill 

'H.C. Debates, Vol. 422, Col. 1080, June, 1946. 

2 H.C. Debates, Vol. 424, Col. 2370, 4th July, 1946 

3 Op. cit.. Col. 2375. 

4 Op. cit.. Col. 2369. 

s Op. cit.. Col. 2377. 

6 H.C. Debates, Vol. 596, Col. 861, 1st December 1958. 
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